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FORT KASKASKIA. 



Dr. J. F. Snyder. 

Occasionally an error in a historical record is trans- 
mitted by successive writers, without investigation, until 
passively accepted by the public as true, its correction 
becomes very difficult. An instance of this— though ol' 
minor importance— is the error, repeatedly stated as a 
historic fact by reputable authors who should have 
known better, and now generally believed by the laity, 
that the remains of the old stockade on the hill opposite 
Kaskaskia, on the south, are those of the Fort Gage, 
captured, with its garrison and commander, Eocheblave, 
by Col. George Rogers Clark on the night of July 4, 1778. 
And tending to further perpetuate that mistake a rail- 
road, constructed through that locality within the last 
few years, has a station at the foot of the bluff there 
named Fort Gage, and the government has established 
a post office at that point also named Fort Gage. 

To recount here how Col. Clark invaded Kaskaskia and 
seized its British garrison, will be, to those familiar with 
Illinois history, but **as a twice-told tale"— a ^'rethresh- 
ing of old straw ^*— but its repetition is necessary to re- 
fute the error mentioned; and will, no doubt, be of in- 
terest to many whose attention has never been specially 
called to this important event in the history of our State. 

As is well known, in the spring of 1778, the fourth year 
of the Revolutionary war. Col. George Rogers Clark was 
sent by Patrick Henry, Governor of Virginia, to attack 
the British position on the western frontier. Leaving 
Kentucky at the Falls of the Ohio, on the 26th of June, 
in flatboats with 117 men, he landed in Illinois, near the 
mouth of Massac creek and commenced his march, 
through trackless woods and prairies, to Kaskaskia, 120 
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miles distant. On the way he captured some hunters who 
had left Kaskaskia eight days before, by whom he was 
well informed of the status of affairs there, the exact 
location of the British, and of their strength. In the 
account of his campaign Col. Clark says: ^*0n the even- 
ing of the 4th of July, we got within three miles of the 
town Kaskaskia, having a river of the same name to 
cross to the town. After making ourselves ready for 
anything that might happen, we marched to a farm that 
was on the same side of the river (we were on) about a 
mile above the town, took the family prisoners, and found 
plenty of boats to cross in ; and in two hours transported 
ourselves to the other shore with the greatest silence. 
* * * # J immediately divided my little army into 
* two divisions, ordering one to surround the town, with 
the other I broke into the fort, secured the Governor, Mr. 
Rochblave, in 15 minutes had every street secured, sent 
runners throusfh the town ordering the people on pain of 
death to keep close to their houses, which they observed, 
and before daylight had the whole town disarmed. '^^ 

1778-9. Cincinnati; Robt. Clark & Co., 1869, pp. 30-31. 

In neither of the accounts of his Illinois campaign does 
Col. Clark say that he, or any part of his 'Mittle army'^ 
recrossed the Kaskaskia river to the east side, after hav- 
ing entered the town on the night of July 4th, until he 
marched to Vincennes in February, 1779. To suppose 
that a man of Col. Clark's military genius, after getting 
his men over to the west bank, in the night, and sur- 
rounding the town, would have returned with part of his 
small force to the east side, to scramble up a high steep 
bluff and attack a fort on its summit, is simply absurd. 
Had he committed such a foolish blunder he would have 
found on that high ridge, instead of a fortified post, only 
the grass-grown embankments— still seen there today— 
the last remains of Fort Kaskaskia, a French stockade, 
destroyed by the French with fire, nearly twelve years 

iCol. George Rogers Clark's Sketch of his campaign in Hlinois in 
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before he came into Illinois. There is no reason to believe 
that Col. Clark knew a fort of any kind had ever stood 
on that hill. 

It has been known from the first settlement of Illinois 
by Americans that a defensive military work had been 
erected, many years ago, on that hill east of Kaskaskia; 
bnt, for want of tangible records, its history was so ob- 
scnre and fragmentary as to be of little more value than 
mere tradition. People have gazed with curions wonder 
on its earthen remains there, which time and the elementii 
have failed to efface. So well preserved is that inter- 
esting ruin that its long lines of intrenchments, and the 
position and dimensions of its blockhouse bastions, are 
still defined with a considerable degree of distinctness. 
The debris of its ammunition magazine of stone is 
scattered about the old enclosure, and a depression in the 
soil marks the wine cellar formerly located under the 
officers^ quarters. All that is still visible of that once 
important post was carefully surveyed and measured, 
in 1895, by Judge H. W. Beckwith, the first President of 
the Illinois State Historical Society, aided by his son, 
in an attempt to restore, as far as possible, its form and 
proportions, with the result shown in Plate I.* Until 
recently the zealous search among all accesible archives 
and libraries failed to discover any written account or 
record of the original design and specifications of this 
fort, or of its builders. Tet, it was well known to have 
been constructed by the French, as a means of military 
protection for the French possessions in that part of the 
Illinois. Then, why Judge Beckwith designated the plat 
he drew from his field notes, the ** Earthwork lines of 
Old Fort Gage,'* is past comprehension, when he well 
knew those ^'earthwork lines'* had been thrown up on 
that hill by the French, long before Illinois had been 
ceded by them to England, and many years before Gen. 

2 Copied by permission from Vol. I of Illinois Historical Collections, 
p. 199. 
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Gage had been ordered to duty in America by his govern- 
ment ; and also well knew the exact location and descrip- 
tion of the real Fort Gage in Kaskaskia. 

Fort Chartres was built in 1721-22, on the east bank 
of the Mississippi, sixteen miles above Kaskaskia, to de- 
fend the French settlements of Illinois from apprehended 
incursions of the Spaniards in northern Mexico, and of 
Indians on the upper Mississippi and its tributaries in- 
stigated by hostile British influence. It answered that 
purpose well, but in a few years another source of dan- 
ger to those settlements was discovered in the threaten- 
ing attitude of the Chickasaws, Choctaws, and other 
powerful tribes of southern Indians, who were also aided 
and abetted in their enmity to the French by traders and 
other emissaries of the British, who that early had sur- 
mounted the barrier of the AUeghenies and were making 
rapid inroads all through the southern part of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley/ Attempts by the French military au- 
thorities at Baton Rouge, Arkansas Post, and Fort 
Chartres, to repress aggressions of those insolent sav- 
ages, and punish them for depredations committed, re- 
sulted in failure or lamentable disaster. 

The rich alluvial lands of the American Bottom about 
Kaskaskia had become, in a great measure, the main 
source of food supply for New Orleans and its dependent 
military posts. Wheat and com were there of luxuriant 
and almost spontaneous growth. Thousands of pounds 
of flour, ground by water mills along the Kaskaskia river 
and neighboring streams, together with quantities of 
corn, bacon, venison, buffalo meat, and other local pro- 
ducts, were annually floated down the great river, in large 
homemade bateaux, to the lower Mississippi nietropolis. 
Intervening enemies, who defied the power of the 
scattered and feeble French forces, menaced, not only the 
means of communication between those distant points, 

8 Early Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny Region by the Vir- 
ginians. By Alvord and Bidgood. A. H. Clark & Co., 1912. 
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but threatened to march north and destroy the villages 
and other possessions of the French in the Illinois. Kas- 
kaskia was at that time, next to New Orleans, the largest 
and most important center of civilization in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Louis XV, then on the throne of France, 
was fully informed of the impending danger to his sub- 
jects in that far distant region. Convinced that Kas- 
kaskia was in urgent need of military protection in addi- 
tion to, and more immediate, than that afforded by Fort 
Chartres, he ordered the town to be at once fortified. In 
obedience to that mandate, St. Ange de Bellerive, who 
had the year before been appointed for the second time, 
Commandant of Fort Chartres, began, in the summer of 
1734, the erection of a fort on the hill south of, and over- 
looking Kaskaskia, having received, from the military 
headquarters of the west at New Orleans, funds to de- 
fray expenses of construction, and the plan and specifica- 
tions of the projected work. 

But, of that fort, and its builders, less is actually known 
than we now know of the mounds thrown up by the van- 
ished race of mound building Indians. Until recently ab- 
solutely no record of its history, name; or description, 
had been discovered. Positive knowledge of it was 
limited to the following facts : That it was completed in 
the spring of 1736 and garrisoned by a company of 
regular French soldiers ; that in 1742 its commander was 
one Captain Charloville ;* that it was rebuilt about 
1759-60 ; that it was abandoned by the French troops in 
1764; and destroyed by the citizens of Kaskaskia in 
October, 1766, twelve years before the Ulinois was 
wrested from the possession of England by Col. Clark. 

Among the many contributions of late years to the 
history of the French regime in America, there was pub- 
lished in 3903, at Paris, France, a very ably written book, 
by Marc De Villiers Du Terrage, entitled, ** 'Les Demiers 

4 His son, Capt. Francois Charloville, of Cahokia, with a company ol 
50 volunteers of that village, joined Col. Geo. Rogers Clark in bis 
inarch upon VIncennes, in February, 1779. 
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Annees de la Louisiane Francaise,'* a copy of which, a 
few years ago, was added to the Illinois State Historical 
Library. There is on Page 217 of that volume a small 
photogravure of the ground plan of that fort on the hill, 
with its name given as ^'Fort De Kaskakias," or Fort 
Kaskaskia, and signifying that the plan was drawn at 
New Orleans in 1734. The engraving was made from a 
much reduced photograph of the original plan filed in 
the archives of the Colonial department of the Minister 
of the Marine at Paris, and is here reproduced, somewhat 
again enlarged, in Plate II. As it appears in the French 
book the signature of the army engineer who drew it, as 
well as the exact date of its execution in 1734, and the 
scale of dimensions, are not legible because so reduced by 
the camera, and a magnifying glass is necessary for 
reading some of its other descriptive inscriptions. 

Fort Kaskaskia, as here represented, was a stockade, 
complete in every essential detail and appointment. At 
each of its four corners was a blockhouse bastion— the 
two of its eastern side larger than those on the west — 
connected by lines of high embanked pickets. On each 
side of the western gate were the officers' quarters, and 
the cazernes, or soldiers' barracks, including the corp de 
garde, or guard house, correspondingly flanked the east- 
ern gate. The main store house was situated along the 
southern line of pickets, near the southwestern angle ; and 
in a similar position near the northwestern angle was the 
powder magazine built of stone. From the western gate 
the chemin au prame, road to the boat landing or ferry, 
led down the precipitous face of the bluff to the Kaskas- 
kia river. Unfortunately, this valuable work of Monsieur 
Du Terrage contains nothing of the history of Fort Kas- 
kaskia, and is silent regarding its water supply and 
armament. 

With exception of the new Fort Chartres, constructed 
of massive mason ly in 1751-60, all pioneer forts of the 
French and Americans in the west, were built on the 
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same general plan, because of the most convenient ma- 
terial at hand, with lines of high pointed and contiguous 
pickets, and blockhouses at the comers, affording a 
means of defense generally effective against the Indian 
mode of warfare. Some were much more elaborate than 
others. The simplest had but one blockhouse surrounded 
with pickets; others were square stockades with block- 
houses at diagonal comers, and the most pretentious had 
blockhouses at all four corners. Constructed of green 
timbers cut in adjoining forests, the extreme durability 
of those defenses probably did not exceed 30 years. The 
first Fort Cbartres, an ordinary stockade, built in 1721-22, 
had become so dilapidated by decay in 1750 as to be 
almost untenable, and was replaced by the new stone 
fortress half a league higher up the river. Fort Kas- 
kaskia had experienced the same fate by 1760, requiring 
its rotted pickets and blockhouses to be replaced by new 
material. 

About that time new alarms stirred the isolated in- 
habitants of that region. British successes over the 
French arms in their war for supremacy in America near 
the eastern seaboard jeopardized the safety of French 
possessions in the west also. For their safety Major 
Makarty, Commandant at Fort Chartres, was urged, by 
the French Governor, to hasten the completion of his 
work there, to rebuild Fort Kaskaskia, and also erect a 
fort on the lower Ohio near the mouth of Massac creek. 
Writing to Gov. Vaudreuil, April 12, 1760, Makarty 
says: '^The Fort which I ordered (re)built at the Kas- 
kaskias is up to the parapet, and I have made all the 
arrangements considered necessary, according to my 
strength, to receive the enemy. ^** Apart from this state- 
ment by Major Makarty the only references extant to 
the condition of that fort on the hill are fragmentary and 
conflicting. The Illinois country was ceded by France to 

s "In Paris Documents," as quoted by Judge Beck with in Vol. I of 
Illinois Historical Collections, p. 460. 
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the British in 1763 ; but it was two years later before the 
latter assumed possession of it; Oapt. Sterling, with a 
detachment of the 42d Regiment of Foot, arriving at 
Fort Chartres on the 9th of October, 1765, to receive, on 
the next day, its formal surrender from the veteran 
Commandant, St. Ange de Belle Eive. 

Eight days later he wrote to General Gage, commander- 
in-chief of the British forces in America, at New York: 
**The Fort of Caskaskia having been abandoned by the 
French since the Treaty of Peace, it is almost in ruins, 
one face of it having fallen down, which prevented my 
sending a Detachment there, and indeed my party is so 
small and the Indians so numerous, so easily assembled, 
and so insolent, that I thought it (best) for His Majesty ^s 
service not to divide my little Force.'* Again writing 
from Fort Chartres, to General Gage, on the 15th of 
December, 1765, he said: '^Mons. St. Ange withdrew 
Troops in this Country to a Village called St. Louis on 
the Spanish side, opposite to Caho, having Orders to 
that purpose from Monsr. Aubrey, he had no Soldiers 
in any of the Posts except this, a reduced OflScer acted 
as Commandant at CaskasMas, and another at Caho, 
they have both left this side likewise. * * * ♦ There 
will be a necessity of building a Fort at Caskaskias, the 
former one being ruinous, ill situated and no water.''* 
When those letters were written Capt. Sterling evidently 
had not yet visited Kaskaskia. 

In the summer of the next year Capt. Harry Gordon, 
of the British army, came to Illinois to study the best 
means for permanently holding this new domain acquired 
by England. In his journal of A'ugust 19th, 1766, he 
says: **The Kaskaskias Village is on the Plain. It 
consists of 80 Houses, well built, mostly of stone, with 
Gardens and large Lots to each, whose inhabitants live 
generally well, -& some of them have large Stocks of 

« Public Records office, America and West Indies. Vol. 122. Quoted 
in Prof. Clarence E. Carter's paper in Transactions of the HL State 
Historical Society for 1907, pp. 203-219. 
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Cattle & Hogs. There was a new Fort begun by the 
French, of Logs opposite the Village on the rising 
Ground, t'other side of the River, but entirely command- 
ing it.'' Of Fort Chartres he writes: ^*It is now in 
Danger of being undermined by the Mississippi, whose 
Eastern Bord is already within 26 yards of the Point of 
the S. W. Bastion. * * * 'V\rhen we took Possession 
of this Fort the River was 100 yds. Distance, and before 
that, the French who foresaw its Approach, had expended 
much Labour and Money to try to prevent it. * * * * 
Upon these Principles I gave Listructions to Lieut. Pit- 
man, Assist. Engineer at this Post, to proceed. The 
Ruin of the Fort was inevitable next Spring without 
doing something. But a Part at least may be saved at 
small Expense, to lodge the Garrison till other Measures 
are resolved on.'' Returning from Pain Court (St. 
Louis) to Kaskaskia, Sept. 6th, he states: **The next 
Day viewed the Country round this Village, in order to 
fix a Situation for the principal Post in Case of the 
Demolition of Fort Chartres by the Curr. of the Missis- 
sippi, which most probably will hapen in 3 years' Time, 
perhaps in less. Viewed that part to the NorV of the 
small River (the Kaskaskia), as also along the Bank of 
the great one upwards to search for a rising Ground, and 
a Shelter for (>af t, which now lays at this Village, thro 
want of such at the Fort. We discovered nothing to 
Purpose. The Afternoon, we cross 'd the small River, 
with much fatigue, and, a Foot, visited the Situation of 
the Fort Begun by the French as mentioned already. 
We found it a very good one, accessible only on the East 
Side; the West by which we went up, narrow, steep and 
easily defended. It commands the Town, the River be- 
low, overlooks the Plain towards the Mississippi, which 
does not seem 3 Miles across in a straight Line, and has 
a fair chance of being a healthy Spot, at least an airy 
one, as it is high Placed, on dry Ground, and near good 
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Water.'" Plate III. The Fort on the hill is not men- 
tioned by Capt. Gordon ; but Captain Philip Pitman, who 
was with him there at the time, or a few days later, says 
of Fort Kaskaskia : * ' The fort, which was burnt down in 
October, 1766, stood on the snmmit of a high rock op- 
posite the village and on the opposite side of the river. 
It was an oblong quadrangle, of which the extreme poly- 
gon measured 290 by 251 feet. It was built of very thick 
square timber, and dove-tailed at the angles. An oflfioer 
and twenty soldiers are quartered in the village.*^ The 
**very thick square timber dove-tailed at the angles,'* 
obviously refer to the blockhouses at each corner, the 
connecting lines of defense being ordinary stockade. 

About the time the first Fort Chartres was built, 1721- 
22, the Jesuits, assured of military protection, and eager 
to establish their order in all parts of the country, went 
up from New Orleans to Kaskaskia to found a college 
there. Securing a large unoccupied lot in the south- 
eastern part of the village, they set resolutely to work 
and erected thereon their main college edifice, a huge 
building and small adjoining chapel, substantially con- 
structed of stone; also other stone outbuildings, with 
spacious stables, cribs, etc., of wood. The village trus- 
tees allotted to them! 240 arpents of the common field, 
which by diligent labor they converted into a highly pro- 
ductive and prosperous farm, well stocked with horses, 
cattle, hogs and sheep. There they flourished and held 
sway, insiduously exercising the sovereignty of feudal 
lords, for forty years. But, by their arrogant assumj)- 
tion of civil as well as ecclesiastical authority, the Jesuits 
had, by 1764, rendered themselves so odious everywhere 
that, in that year, by government edict, their order was 
suppressed in France, including their banishment from 

7 "Extract from Journal of Captain Harry Gordon," in "Tlie Wilder- 
ness Trail.'* By Charles A. Hanna; 2 Vols. Geo. P. Putnam's Sonii 
New York, 1911. 

8 The Present State of the European Settlements on the Mississippi. 
By Captain Philip Pitman. London, 1770. 
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all French provinces in America and confiscation of their 
property. By 1766 the Kaskaskia disciples of Loyola 
had all returned to New Orleans, and from there back 
to France. Their stone buildings, their brewery, horses, 
cattle and other possessions, were sold, under decree of 
confiscation, by an agent of France, Jean Baptiste Beau- 
vais, a very wealthy citizen, being the purchaser. 

The inhabitants of Kaskaskia — ^who intensely hated 
the victorious English — ^were well aware of the impend- 
ing collapse of Fort Chartres. They knew the English 
garrison there had orders to evacuate the doomed post 
in time, and remove to Kaskaskia. They also knew that 
in that event the despised redcoats would be ensconced in 
Fort Kaskaskia on the hill, that they themselves had so 
long maintained and recently reconstructed. To thwart 
that design, and escape the further humiliation of having 
to dwell immediately under the guns of their conquerors, 
they determined to destroy the fort. By preconcerted 
agreement they assembled on the hill one night late in 
October, 1766, well prepared for their purpose, and, with 
united effort, quickly filled up the well, blew up the 
powder magazine, set fire to the block houses, interior 
buildings, and long lines of pickets, expeditiously destroy- 
ing every thing combustible about the place. 

The skill of the English engineers, and labor of the 
soldiers, averted the climax at Fort Chartres until June, 
1772; and was then precipitated by an extraordinary 
overflow of the Mississippi which swept away the west 
wall, and inundated the Fort to the depth of seven feet. 
Warned in time of the approaching flood, the troops 
abandoned the fort for a new position at Kaskaskia. The 
intrenchments on the hill that they had contemplated 
occupying were gone, but the ''Eesidence" in the town, 
vacated by the Jesuits, was still vacant, or tenanted 
only by the officer and 30 (or 20) men previously stationed 
there. There the English garrison was domiciled, con- 
verting the stone houses into officers' quarters and bar- 
racks. The forebodings, even then, of the startling 
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events that later culminated in the birth of a new repub- 
lic, precluded the expediency of rebuilding the fort on 
the hill, and it remained a ruin, the scar on the natural 
surface that we now see there. The only alternative 
then for the British was to fortify their new station in 
the village. That they did by enclosing the premises 
with lines of pickets supplemented with block houses at 
two diagonal comers, in which they mofmted a few 
swivels and 4-pound cannon brought from I^prt Chartres. 
Then raising a flag staff with the royal ensigb of England 
floating from: its top, they dignified their improvised 
quarters with the name Fort Gage, in honor of Gen. 
Thomas Gage, commander-in-chief of the British forces 
in America. It is represented by Plate IV from the most 
reliable descriptions of it obtainable. 

It was necessarily but a temporary ms^keshift; yet, 
fully answered, for the time, every purpose. Roche- 
blave, on succeeding Oapt. Lord in its comiiiand, writing 
from Fort Gage to Gen. Guy Hamilton, said, ''The roof 
of the mansion of the fort is of shingles and very leaky, 
notwithstanding my efforts to patch it, and tmless a 
new roof be provided soon the building, which was con- 
structed twenty-five years ago, and cost the Jesuits forty 
thousand piasters, will be ruined.*'* Subsequently Maj. 
A. S. DePeyster, English commander at Mackinac, deeply 
interested in their western defenses, writing to Gov. 
Frederick Haldimand, said, **The Kaskaskias is no ways 
fortified. The fort being a sorry pinchetted (picketed) 
enclosure around the Jesuit college, with two plank 
houses (block houses) at opposite angles, mounting two 
four-pounders each, on the ground floor, and a few 
swivels mounted in pidgeen houses.*'^** Apprehensive of 
the possible hostile disposition of the Kaskaskians after 
he captured this fort. Col. Clark says, ''I resolved to 
bum part of the town that was near the fort, etc.,*'" 

oBrymner's "Report of Canadian Archives," 1882, p. 12. 

10 Michigan "Pioneer Collections." Vol. IX., p. 388. 

11 Col. Geo. Rogers Clark's "Campaign in Illinois," p. 57. 
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which seems conclusive that the ^^fort" was in the midst 
of the town, and not on the hill across the river. 

It was the fourth year of the war for American Inde- 
pendence, and the heroic struggle of Washington and his 
colonial rebels so seriously pressed the British that they 
were compelled to call to the front from all their frontier 
posts every ablebodied soldier they had. This demand 
had drained Fort Gage, leaving Rocheblave there with a 
garrison of less than 20 men, crippled and invalids, unfit 
for active service. Col. Clark knew that. He had also 
been informed of all the interior arrangements of the 
fort. It was in midsummer when all the doors and win- 
dows were open, and its fancied security because of re- 
moteness from the theatre of actual war had relaxed 
every semblance of discipline. It was near midnight of 
July 4, 1778, when the Virginians surrounded Fort Gage. 
The account often told, and repeated in Roosevelt's 
** Winning of the West,*' of a dance going on there that 
night, and of the Indian squatted on the floor who 
first recognized Col. Clark as he entered, is, of course, 
sheer nonsense. That the ladies and young men of Kas- 
kaskia would be celebrating the second anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence in an English fort com- 
manded by a renegade Frenchman who had deserted his 
country and joined their detested enemies, is too pre- 
posterous for a moment's consideration. 

In his Pioneer History, page 94, Gov. Reynolds relates 
this account of the capture: ^*He (Clark) found the 
garrison unprepared for defence. The brave and sa- 
gacious Simon Kenton commanded a detachment to enter 
the fort ; they found a light burning in it. An American, 
a native of Pennsylvania, wa« there in the fort and con- 
ducted Kenton and his small party into the fort by a 
small back gate. This was a perilous situation for Ken- 
ton's men, to be housed up in a British strong fortifica- 
tion if the gate had been shut on them. The noble Penn- 
sylvanian was true to liberty and conducted them to the 
very bedchamber of the sleeping governor Rocheblave. 
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The first notice Eocheblave had that he was a prisoner 
was Kenton tapping him on the shoulder to awaken him.'* 
This was no doubt told to Gov. Keynolds by Kenton, 
with whom he was personally well acquainted. But Ken- 
ton, then a garrulous old mian, was prone, especially in 
his convivial moods, to exaggerate and embellish the 
prowess and daring achievements of his younger days. 
Col. Clark's own narrative is reasonably the most con- 
sistent with the truth of history. He does not mention 
Kenton, but says: '^I broke into the fort, secured the 
Governor, Mr. Eocheblave, in 15 minutes had every street 
secured,etc.'' 

On the 5th of the following February, 1779, Col. Clark, 
with 170 men, left Kaskaskia to attack and capture Vin- 
oennes, placing Col. John Montgomery, with a few vol- 
unteers, in command of Fort Gage. The next year, 1780, 
Fort Jefferson was established at the Iron Banks on the 
Mississippi below the mouth of the Ohio. To that new 
post Col. Montgomery and his men, with all the arms, 
stores and munitions of Fort Gage were transferred. 
And from that date all further history of Fort Gage is 
lost. In 1839 the lot upon which it stood was bare and 
vacant, every vestige of its former occupancy having 
disappeared save an occasional building stone seen half 
buried in its loamy soil. It was the common playground 
of Kaskaskia children, who even then knew it as the 
*'01d Fort.*' As late as 1879 the *' comer stone of the 
property of the Jesuits confiscated by the French crown ^' 
was pointed out to those interested in early Illinois his- 
tory who visited Kaskaskia." 

It matters little now that no monument was placed at 
that comer stone of Fort Gage to mark the last seat of 
British donaain in Illinois, as that historic ground itself 
has long since been carried away by the remorseless 
currents of the mighty river. 
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